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A CASE OF WITCHCRAFT IN A MODERN COURT. 
By W. L. SuLLIVAN. 


It is rather startling to find in a recent legal trial where the 
action was based upon trespass and assault, that the defendants 
entered the plea of justifiable violence because of the harmful 
practice of witchcraft by the plaintiff. It is no less extraordinary 
that the court based its decision upon the validity of the evidence 
for witchcraft, and upon the efficacy’ of the means employed by 
the defendants to put an end to the sufferings ascribed to the 
diabolic agencies. When we further consider that the man ac- 
cused of these dark doings was a prelate of a great church, and 
that his assailants were members of his own communion, we must 
acknowledge that we have a case of quite unusual interest to the 
lawyer, the historian, the psychical researcher, and the common 
man who is simply curious to know what is going on in the world. 
For the investigator in psychical research, it is true, we have not 
here that detailed statement of duly attested happenings which 
alone constitute his evidence for alleged facts that he has not 
seen. But perhaps even for him the following summary of the 
incidents will not be without value. 

The unhappy heroine of the story is one Madame Mesmin, of 
Bordeaux. Madame Mesmin, now fifty-two years old, is a 
humble housekeeper. She had always been pious and always 
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“ nervous,” to use a large and loose term. In her earlier life she 
says she suffered considerably from evil that was “ put upon” 
her by a dismissed lover. In 1903 she was visited with a similar 
affliction by the spite of a neighbor. Moreover she would have 
it that her father-in-law died as a result of somebody’s magical 
machinations. Thus she seems to be a person who has taken 
seriously to heart the legends: and superstitions of the evil eye 
and other unearthly maleficences current among a humble 
peasantry. 

In 1907 she went to the great shrine at Lourdes as a devout 
pilgrim, and brought back a statue of the Virgin which she set up 
in her kitchen. Before this statue she was accustomed to recite 
her prayers. Presently, she says, the statue began to weep. 
Marveling much, and no wonder, she consulted certain priests. 
They advised her to pay no attention to the miracle and not to 
speak of it again. For two years she obeyed. But in 1909 the 
weeping of the statue became frequent and copious. From that 
time to 1913 many witnesses saw the prodigy. Procés-verbaux 
and apparently careful attestations were drawn up by persons who 
declared that by the evidence of their own eyesight tears fell from 
the eyes of the statue. Of the character and intelligence of these 
witnesses, or whether they had ever heard that weeping statues 
were one of the most commonly reported miracles of the middle 
ages, and one of the staple marvels of Greco-Roman paganism, 
I can gather nothing from the reports. At all events, the fact is 
that many persons declared that in their presence the statue wept. 
When, however, some time later, by the vicar-general’s order, the 
statue was removed to a convent the weeping ceased. The 
miraculous tears fell only in Madame Mesmin’s kitchen. The 
head of the convent, too, had some of the tears analyzed by a 
chemist, who found them to be pure water, the kind of water that 
runs from a tap. What caused this substance to flow from the 
eyes of an image remains unsettled. 

Madame Mesmin was distressed by the removal of the statue, 
and found consolation only when a friend presented her with a 
copy of a Milanese representation of the Virgin. This was placed 
in the kitchen where the other statue had been, and it, too, began 
to weep. Then we are told of apparitions of the Virgin to Ma- 
dame Mesmin, of celestial warnings, prophecies, and recom- 
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mendations, and of other prodigies not less astonishing. There 
is little need to delay on the communications vouchsafed to the 
devotee; as all of them that I have read run the commonplace 
round of Madame Mesmin’s own thoughts; for instance, the com- 
mand that a chapel and an orphanage be built on that spot, and the 
injunction to pray for the conversion of Free Masons. 

By this time (1913) rumor had spread far and wide of 
Madame Mesmin and of la Vierge qui pleurt. ‘The owner of the 
house disliked the notoriety and ordered his tenant out. Madame 
Mesmin removed her belongings to a house in the boulevard du 
Bouscat, and new marvels began. Then came upon the scene the 
man whom we may call the hero of this episode, Monseigneur 
Sabungi. This churchman was a Syrian, a doctor of philosophy 
and theology, and vicar-general of the diocese of Sidon. He was 
in Europe when the war broke out, and found himself unable to 
return home. Hearing of Madame Mesmin he went to see her, 
with the design, he says, of scientifically examining the reported 
miracles, and of sending his mature conclusions to the proper 
church authorities. He went to live with the Mesmins, that is, 
actually in the house with them, in November, 1914, and there he 
remained until June, 1917. He seems to have acted as the 
woman’s spiritual director, and to have taken rather complete 
control of the household. 

In June, 1917, Mgr. Sabungi went to Nantes; and for a time 
he and his penitent corresponded in the friendliest manner. But 
soon an extraordinary change occurred in Madame Mesmin. She 
began to have fits of furious passion, sometimes becoming danger- 
ous to other persons. Again she would fall into melancholy. 
She grew sickly. She lost all savor in her devotions. Above all 
she turned against Mgr. Sabungi, and expressed the utmost hate 
of him. She said he gave her homicidal thoughts, had bewitched 
her, and that she had seen him celebrating horrible rites of black 
magic. When she touched anything that had been near his 
person, for example, the letters he had written her, she felt cruel 
pains, and had accessions of maniacal violence. She threatened 
to kill herself, and uttered words of dreadful impiety. Madame 
Mesmin was a changed woman indeed. 

While she was in this deplorable state her own spiritual di- 
rector, who had been long absent at the front, returned. Alarmed 
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at the woman’s condition he consulted theologians upon.her ex- 
traordinary transformation, and after these advices, decided that 
the woman was possessed of an evil spirit and should be exor- 
cised. As no priest is allowed to exorcise one thought possessed 
unless he has the bishop’s permission, the clergyman applied to 
the cardinal-archbishop, and was granted leave to read the exor- 
cism over the unfortunate Mesmin. What seems to have es- 
pecially led this priest to think the woman possessed was that 
when she touched a holy article, such as the crucifix, she seemed 
to suffer terribly. And once, it appeared, she cried out in his 
presence: “ Why don’t you kill this man who is trying to drive 
me out ?’’—words which the priest interpreted as proceeding from 
the demon within her. 

After her exorcism the woman was considerably calmed ; but 
after a short time fell ill again. Whereupon certain friends of 
hers and believers in her former revelations, decided that Mgr. 
Sabungi was still bewitching her at a distance. It is not clear 
whether this idea was put into their minds by Madame Mesmin 
or not. In any event they came to believe that the monseigneur 
exercised diabolic influence upon her through two material instru- 
ments: first, the papers in which he had written the history of her 
case; and secondly, a witch’s wax doll, which they felt sure he 
was using. As this wax doll represented Madame Mesmin, the 
incantations spoken over it would take effect in its original. So 
thought the Madame Mesmin’s zealous friends. They decided, 
therefore, to go to Nantes, confront the monsiegneur, command 
him under threats to stop bewitching their townswoman, and, if 
possible, get possession of his manuscript and wax doll. 

Four of them set out upon this amazing journey, like four 
knights of the middle ages going forth to fight an enchanted 
dragon. And they were by no means ignorant roughs. One was 
a clerk in an insurance office, another a musician, a third in the 
employ of the police department, and the fourth a worker in a 
money-exchange. They entered the churchman’s apartment, had 
a struggle with him, and tied him fast to his bed. They deciared 
in court that reluctantly he promised to stop bewitching Madame 
Mesmin. The manuscript they found and took with them, and 
also a skull, but of the wax doll which they were extremely anx- 
ious to get, they discovered no trace. 
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Monseigneur Sabungi brought suit against his assailants in 
January, 1920. He both charged them with criminal assault, and 
sued them for twenty-five thousand francs. He denied the whole 
story of his witchcraft. The defendants admitted the trespass, 
and minor assault; but declared that the man had bewitched Mad- 
ame Mesmin and others. They told of the sudden death of two 
priests who had been interested in the case of Madame Mesmin, 
and had been an obstacle in the way of the monseigneur’s 
monopoly of that celebrity. They added that a police officer who 
had gone to interrogate the dignitary died with like sinister swift- 
ness. They quoted an array of learned authorities testifying to 
the existence of witchcraft, and to the necessity of restraining 
witches. They maintained that it was a public service to put 
pressure on so dangerous a character in order to end his noxiotfs 
practices. They begged the court to remember that they were not 
blackguards or housebreakers; that on arriving at Nantes they 
took communion to bring down God’s blessing on their enterprise ; 
and that their one aim was to serve religion, morality, and the 
public safety. 

The judge said in imposing sentence: “ In the present state of 
science it is not certain that the evils complained of by Madame 
Mesmin were caused by the witchcraft of M. Sabungi; nor is it 
certain that the means used by the defendants in her behalf were 
of a nature to put an end to her sufferings.” After this admir- 
ably guarded utterance, the court bound the defendants to pay 


five hundred francs to Mgr. Sabungi, and sentenced them to three 
months in jail. 


Estimating the case by this imperfect account, most students 
of psychical research or abnormal psychology will probably feel 
some sympathy for Mgr. Sabungi and a considerable interest in 
Madame Mesmin. She, and not the monseigneur, offers a prob- 
lem to science. This holds true, I think, even if by design or 
accident he dropped suggestions that worked upon her susceptible 
and unstable mind, and completed a dissociation that was already 
well begun. If she is a problem to science, she is not a new one. 
Marvelous auditions and visions, quick transformations from 
ecstatic devoutness to insane blasphemies, and a mystic sense of 
a rare and momentous mission to the world, are common enough 
in the darker precincts of the human mind. Whether they are 
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due to explosive releases from old and forgotten repressions; 
whether we all have in us one or more submerged and undevel- 
oped “ souls ” besides our normal and self-conscious one, and that 
these occasionally take control and play the rowdy and the lunatic 
in our mental life; whether when some mysterious balance of the 
normal in our minds is upset there is an anarchy of thoughts and 
feelings, just as there is an anarchy of the cells in cancer; or 
whether we may yet have to admit the appalling hypothesis of 
actual invasion and obsession, are questions that give to every 
science of the abnormal so great and so grave an importance. In 
any event we have had one case, and we may wonder if there will 
yet be others, in which modern jurisprudence has been asked to 
take cognizance of mental and physical disturbances alleged to 
be caused by psychic influence.* 





* There are fanaticisms, extravagances and insanities in speech and con- 
duct perceptible in every direction one looks. There is chaff in every bushel 
of wheat before it is winnowed. Fanaticisms, extravagances and insanities 
feed on the unknown, the mysterious, far more than upon the known and the 
illuminated. No matter what the subject, there are of course multitudes who 
mentally react in foolish and even unhealthy ways, but especially if the subject 
is one which science has neglected so that it is yet involved in clouds. The 
need of calm and patient investigation in the way of psychical research is 
imperative, for the very reason that the matters within its province are of a 
nature to fascinate the ignorant and the unstable. It would be not only 
opposed to the whole march of the scientific spirit, but it would be pusillani- 
mous not to pursue it to the end. 

The fantastic case summarized by Dr. Sullivan, which reads as if it were 
from records of the sixteenth centiry, is simply another lesson in the neces- 
sity of enlightenment. And enlightenment will never come except by the same 
calm, intelligent and persistent analyses of complex phenomena which have 
accomplished progress during our age in other fields. 

So curiously does the human mind work under the influence of a bias of 
prejudice that the reading of Dr. Sullivan’s sketch will cause many, even per- 
sons of culture, to say or think, “ Here is an illustration of the danger of 
dabbling in the occult. Better keep entirely aloof from such matters, since 
the tendency of attention to them is toward vagary, hallucination, mental dis- 
integration and even insanity.” 

But such conclusions, with their practical corollary of abstention from all 
effort to determine the yet undetermined, to explore a great field of diversified 
phenomena which certainly exists whatever its nature and explanation, are 
unscientific, reactionary and mischievous. For vagary thrives in ignorance, 
hallucinations most abound in semi-darkness, and as long as there is room for 
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questions there is opportunity for erroneous conclusions. If the field referred 
to is filled only by evils, mental, moral and whatnot, it is all the more neces- 
sary that competent investigators should explore it inch by inch, map it out 
and describe it in detail, that all men may know precisely why. they are to 
avoid it, what they are to avoid and how. And there must be no wearing of 
indigo spectacles while the exploration is going forward, nor any refusal to 
set down what appear to be the exact facts. Even if there is danger in the 
process, investigation must go on, for the larger purpose of benefitting the 
race, though the investigator perishes. The same spirit should actuate him 
that nerves physicians to brave the danger, and in many instances actually to 
incur the consequence, of death in the process of determining the causes of 
yellow fever and other diseases. Of course I do not mean to admit that there 
actually is danger to the psychical researcher of stable and healthy mind. I do 
not believe that this is the case, unless over-work exercises its destructive 
influence, as it may in any line of endeavor. 

Suppose that logic of the same sort employed adversely to. psychical re- 
search were directed elsewhere. The theologian would be warned to keep 
away from religion, since the existence of strange, fantastic forms of religious 
belief and practice, and the many instances in asylums for the insane, of 
patients who think they are Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, etc., and that they 
are commissioned to save the world or destroy individuals by divine com- 
mand, show the tendency of religion. The physician would be counselled to 
see in the groups of quack practitioners and the swarm of patent medicine 
fakirs the dangers which confront the study and practice of medicine. A 
host of paranoiacs are raving about mystical, diabolical, persecuting tele- 
phones, wireless telegraphs and electrical machines, and so the inventor would 
be warned to desist from his dangerous occupation. Every weird and frenzied 
notion conceivable about the cosmos is maintained by somebody or other, 
oftenest among the ignorant classes, and therefore philosophers must cease 
their speculations.—Editor. 
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TWO SEPARATE PROBLEMS IN PSYCHIC 
RESEARCH. 


By James H. Hystop. 


There are certain fundamental illusions about the work of 
proving the existence of spirit that should be indicated and pro- 
vided against, tho all that we may do on the matter will not affect 
many minds. But it will help those who are interested in the 
subject to protect themselves against illegitimate criticism and 
reproach. ’ 

One of these illusions is the alleged triviality of the facts on 
which the argument for the existence of spirit rests. That illu- 
sion is inexcusable with people who lay claim to intelligence and 
it will suffice merely to mention it, after the many explanations 
‘of the problem and the experimental proof that triviality is both 
necessary and the natural resource of intelligent people in the 
proof of personal identity, which is the first demand in the prob- 
lem. That subject has been harped upon enough, tho even men 
laying claim to scientific abilities still bring it up. In a recent 
number of the New York Medical Journal a physician advanced 
it and in order to get attention demanded that we study genius 
instead of mediums for the solution of the problem. His con- 
tention is simply laughable, tho it would have a fair reception 
among the respectables who know nothing whatever about the 
issue. Besides it betrayed another illusion of which a scientific 
man should not be guilty; namely, the illusion that fine thought 
had anything to do with the problem. We shall come to that 
again. I only wished to call attention to the absolutely inexcus- 
able ignorance of self-constituted authorities on the subject. Any 
man who knows the alphabet of the subject would treat it as an 
axiom that triviality is necessary to meet the demands of the 
problem, which is not fine truths, but personal identity of the 
dead. 

Enough on this question. The chief illusion, however, is that 
which is betrayed by the above mentioned physician’s demand 
that we study genius instead of mediums. His assumption was 
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that we could not accept the deliverances of mediums, but that 
we could accept those of genius! Now a man who would act 
upon any such assumption is hopelessly ignorant of the problem. 
It is quite true that we are not to believe the revelations of 
mediums, but not for the reason assumed by the gentleman under 
notice. He cannot resort to genius until he has determined his 
genius. How does he know that what a genius says is true? 
Must he not first ascertain what the truth is in order to identify 
the genius? He certainly does have to do this. It is truth that is 
the measure of genius and not genius that of truth. It is the 
same with the poor medium. It is not the triviality or the exalted 
nature of her or his revelations that make them, interesting, but 
the assurance that they are true and not normally known by him 
or her. Whether they are mediums or not depends upon the 
extent of their normal knowledge and not upon the truth of what 
is obtained through them. The truth of their statements has 
another interest altogether, as we shall see in further discussion 
of the problem. 

The two fundamentally distinct problems which I wish to 
examine here are the origin and the validity, the source and the 
truth, of a statement. The two are wholly distinct from each 
other. The origin deals with the cause of a statement and the 
validity with the truth of it. The criteria for determining them 
is not the same. A statement may have a provable origin and 
have no validity at all. It may also have validity and not have a 
particular origin. There is a marked tendency with most unin- 
structed laymen to assume that spirit messages must be true, if 
we assume that they actually come from spirits. There is no 
basis of truth in this assumption. It is not an excusable assump- 
tion on the part of intelligent people. A man is ignorant who 
makes it. A statement may be wholly false tho it comes from a 
spirit, and we might be able to prove both its falsity and its spirit- 
istic origin. The two problems are absolutely distinct from each 
other. Let us prove this by an elaborate illustration, while we 
at the same time show the basis upon which we prove both the 
origin and the validity of any statement whatever. 

Copernicus told men that the earth went around the sun in- 
stead of the sun going around the earth, as the Ptolemaic system 
asserted, and instead of believing him they sought to burn him at 
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the stake for his assertion. Tho he was an astronomer entitled 
to an opinion and to the assertion of it, men did not believe. He 
had to make his facts clear before they would believe his state- 
ment. In this age “ Brother Jasper,” of Richmond, asserted the 
opposite and no one would believe him. He gave his reasons. “ T 
hab seen de sun on one side ob de house in de mawnin and on de 
odder side of de house in de aftahnoon, and as de house hab not 
moved dafo’ de sun he do move.” But “ Brother Jasper” has 
never been able to give his facts any more definitely than those 
of the simplest sense perception and from these he was quite 
justified in his conclusion. It is the knowledge of facts which he 
has not noted that refutes his claim. Authority must rest on 
facts. Without them its statements are worthless. Our criterion 
of truth is not mere authority, but intelligence backed by facts. 
If a first-class astronomer should tell us that the sun goes around 
the earth we should either demand his facts or put him in the 
asylum. We do not rest upon his ipse dixit, unless we assume his 
sanity and intelligence, and these are determined by various facts 
which we do not need to discuss. 

Now let us vary the illustration. My father, whose probity 
and intelligence I know, tells me that he saw a ghost. However 
perplexing the fact may be, I may accept it for meaning some- 
thing. I may require to have the matter explained or defined in 
order to be sure what it is that I am to believe. I may want some 
perplexities removed, but accepting his honesty and intelligence I 
cannot readily believe he is lying. But suppose some one else 
whose character I de not trust tells me the same fact, my scepti- 
cism may be decided. I would require more evidence for belief 
in this case. Again suppose that this second person whom I do 
not trust tells me, not that he saw a ghost, but that my father 
told him that he, my father, saw a ghost. It may be true that my 
father saw it, but I may not believe it because the authority for 
the statement is not trustworthy. I may set about inquiries and 
find that, after all, my father did make the statement and what- 
ever credence I give it now is not based on the second person’s 
statements, but other known facts about my father. It is not even 
that my father made the statement, but conclusions from experi- 
ence with him that make his usual statements credible. 

Now make the illustration a little more complex. My father 
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dies. The second person, whom we call B, is alleged to be a 
medium. He says that my father appeared to him and told him 
that he once saw a ghost. If I believe that ghosts are possible 
and that B is honest I may not oppose the statement. But if I do 
not believe in ghosts and distrust the medium B, I am sceptical 
and this on two grounds, the supposed inconsistency of the story 
with known facts and the distrusted character of B. But suppose 
B is honest, I may admit that he has had some experience of note, 
whether I choose to believe that its character is as represented. 
But note it is not the man’s statement that is final. My test of its 
truth is independent of his testimony. I may accept his statement 
as representing a true experience to him, but question its char- 
acter. I may not even raise the issue whether I am actually hear- 
ing from my deceased father. I may either believe that he con- 
tinues to exist or I may doubt it, and yet concentrate the problem 
on the qualification of B to speak on the matter at all. 

But suppose B is in a trance, we shut out the question whether 
he is either honest or dishonest. He may be either, but we have 
no easy and ready made criterion for determining this in such 
cases, and the issue is thrown back upon other grounds. First I 
must be sure that my father said it. I must prove that the fact 
was true in his life and unknown to the psychic, and in determin- 
ing this I do not rely upon the testimony of the psychic, whether 
honest or dishonest. I rely upon some other living person who 
knew the facts. I verify the statement. Then in addition I have 
to prove that B, the psychic, did not know the facts. I thus trace 
the origin of the incident to my father by proving that the 
medium could not possibly know the facts. This, however, does 
not prove them to be true. It only determines the origin or source 
of them. The truth of the statement will depend on verification 
by some living person who knew the facts. It would not even 
suffice that my father had actually said it through the psychic, no 
matter what probity and intelligence he may have had when 
living. The conditions under which the transmitted message 
came might affect its integrity in various ways. So I am thrown 
back upon the usual criteria of truth in normal experience to de- 
termine its validity after I am convinced of the source of the 
statement. Science will not permit any other procedure. 

If this is true in so simple a matter as the assertion of an 
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experience, it is much truer in the statement of opinions. Suppose 
my father gives me a philosophy of the universe. If it is the same 
that he held when living I have two questions to determine. 
First, did the medium know what it was? If so, I have no assur- 
ance that it came from my father. If the medium did not know 
it, the fact may prove my father’s identity and the supernormal 
character of the informaton, but not its truth. His opinion after 
death may not be any better than it was before. The truth of that 
opinion must depend on the same criteria after death as before it 
and these criteria are those which we use in common life and 
science alike in the determination of all truth. 


Readers may now imagine what can be said of all revelations 
purporting to come to us from such sources. They are none the 
better for coming from spirits. Philosophic systems and opinions 
must be tested by the same standards that prevail with the living. 
They must accord with the recognized criteria of truth. Their 
origin is one, their validity another question. The ignorance of 
the psychic will be the primary condition of their origin. Their 
conformity to known facts will be the primary test of their truth. 
A spirit may tell us that electricity is the basis of all phenomena. 
We may be able to prove that a spirit originated the statement, 
but this origin would not carry with it the credentials of its truth. 
We should still be required to prove it in terms of our own 
assured knowledge. Indeed we might even be able to prove that 
a message was false and yet a communication from a spirit. Its 
falsity would not stand against its origin, nor its truth in favor 
of it. The condition of proving its source is one thing, the con- 
dition of proving its validity or truth is another. I repeat that it 
is the limitations of the medium’s knowledge that primarily de- 
termine whether the message is from his own mind or from some 
one outside it. ‘Transcendence is the condition of its source, 
transcendence of the medium’s capacity or experience. But that 
does not guarantee that the statement is a fact or a revelation or 
a law of nature. It determines only its cause, the point of issue 
or center of reference for its occurrence. Its value must be other- 
wise determined, and the statement must run the gauntlet of all 
other allegations, whether normal or supernormal. Supernormal- 
ity is not a test of truth. It is only an index of its origin as a 
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statement. The criterion of its truth is its value in an established 
system of facts and truths. 

All this ought to be axiomatic, but with many people, possibly 
the majority, the source of a thing is the supposed guarantee of 
its value, forgetting always that the principle that lies at the basis 
of authority itself is the existence of a body of truths, and the in- 
telligence and honesty of the source is itself based on these truths. 
Unfortunately the average layman shouts in ridicule at a spirit- 
istic hypothesis when he finds that the messages are absurd or 
false—a thing that he never dreams of doing when a crank or a 
fool utters nonsense. He never denies that the fool said it. He 
only repudiates its truth and recognizes its source. The issue 
with the psychic researcher is first the origin of a statement, not 
its validity. He does not shirk the question of its source because 
the message is absurd or ridiculous. He may have evidence that 
it has the origin claimed and he faces the facts. The ignorant lay- 
man plunges into denials on grounds that he would not recognize 
anywhere else, and thus throws dust in the eyes of the ignorant 
and intolerant public. He is often attended by the aid of the 
sot disant scientist, who should lead him into the way of truth 
instead of appealing to the mob. , 

There are, of course, conditions in this work in which the 
origin of a message may be complex. We are not limited to the 
choice between A and B for the source of a message. We may 
regard it as combining the operation of both agencies, and this is 
probably often the fact, or even that a dozen sources may be in- 
volved in the complex contents of a communication. But the 
truth or falsity of the message will have »othing to do with either 
its simplicity or complexity, its origin or source. I need not enter 
into this situation. I refer to it only to state the fact. The main 
point is to keep clear that our problem is first to ascertain whence 
a message comes regardless of its value, and then to take up the 
question of its acceptability as a truth. And the evidence of the 
latter will have no measurable relation to the former. Origin is 
commensurate with the extent or limitations of the medium’s in- 
telligence or normal knowledge. Validity is commensurate with 
the methods of establishing truth anywhere and these are reduced 
to conformity to facts. We might prove that a spirit asserted the 
existence of human beings in the sun, but we should measure its 
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probabilities or certitude by what we actually know of the con- 
ditions for human life. A spirit might assert that there were in- 
habitants on Mars, and we might be as powerless to prove it as 
to disprove it, but we should insist always on testing the assertion 
by our own proved knowledge regarding the conditions of life 
and the ascertained facts of that planet. The revelation of the 
statement would not make it self-supporting. It would have to 
stand the scrutiny of all scientific truths. 

I have stated these facts in order to have on record the prin- 
ciples on which psychic research must proceed in the study of its 
problems. The first one, as we have seen, is the origin of a state- 
ment, the question whether it issues from the mind of the medium 
or transcends it, and the second one is whether it is true or not. 
The solution of the first problem is no assurance that the second 
one is soluble, and does not carry with it the evidence of the valid- 
ity of the message. It only assures us that we have found some- 
thing besides the mind of the medium as the cause, and the truth 
remains to be decided by other standards. These facts should 
always be kept in mind in the study of our records. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 


In his recent book entitled Higher Psychical Development, Here- 
ward Carrington quotes quite extensively from two articles of mine. 
The first, “ Digest of Spirit Teachings Received Through Mrs. 
Keeler,” was published in the Journal for November and December, 
1916. The second, “ Experiments in Astral Projection,” was pub- 
lished in the Journal for January, 1918. 

The quotations in many instances are made in such a way that 
they appear to be, not extracts from a psychic record of which I was 
merely the reporter, but representations of my own belief and ex- 
periences. Those from the second article, in particular, would sug- 
gest to one who had not read it, that I believed astral projection to 
be a possibility, or indeed that I claimed to have accomplished it. 
Whereas in the article I nowhere expressed any positive conclusion 
from my experiments at all; and as a matter of personal belief I 
am quite sure that astral projection was not accomplished. 

Furthermore, on pp. 283-285, certain exercises are quoted from 
my article in a way to make me seem to recommend them as suitable 
for anyone to use in trying to project the astral; and whereas they 
and others were given to me in a carefully graded order, in the book 
they are all mixed up, some of the latest being given first. But these 
exercises were given to a certain individual, in a particular physical 
and psychical condition ; and might not be at all suitable for anyone 
else, in fact might be harmful. And in my own case, they entirely 
failed ; as the spirit communicators themselves stated, and as appears 
in my article. 

I desire, therefore, to disclaim any personal beliefs and recom- 
mendations which may be ascribed to me by reason of the said quo- 
tations ; and beg that any persons interested will refer to the articles 
themselves for a precise statement of the matter. 


Prescott F. Haut. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1920. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


It is not always easy to find a name, at once fit and succinct, for 
a new thing. This Department is the new thing, and “ Chat with 
Members ” is the name for it announced in the February Journal. 
But that is not quite fit, for we shall have occasion to chat with 
friends who are not members of the Society, and with persons who 
are not friends but enemies of psychical research, and correspondents 
who are neither. A title which would include all classes would be fit 
but not succinct, unless the word “ Anybody ” were employed, and 
that would not be elegant. The name which we have decided upon 
was at first rejected because it has a pedantic sound. But it is a word 
regularly adopted into the family of English, and it is both fit and 
succinct. It means, as defined by the Standard Dictionary, “ A meet- 
ing for conversation, particularly upon some special topic, as litera- 
ture or art,” That is precisely what this Department is intended to 
be, a meeting-place for conversation, queries and replies, suggestions 
and comments on the special topic of psychical research. Therefore 
Conversazione will be the title until such time as our readers suggest 
a better. 


From Dr. E. P. B.: “I am convinced that Sir Oliver Lodge is 
mistaken and all of these phenomena can be explained on the theory 
of ‘secondary personality. We know that secondary personalities 
exist, but their full powers we do not know. I am of the opinion that 
they have a cult of their own and can communicate one with another ; 
even at a distance, through the medium. They are wonderfully imi- 
tative, and a few facts about a deceased person will enable them to 
deceive almost anyone.” 

It appears to us that you are simply setting forth a conjecture, 
and that a conjecture should not become a “ conviction ” until it can 
produce specific supporting facts. We are rather familiar with the 
literature of dissociation, and have yet to see any proof that the 
“ Sallys” and “ Margarets” communicate with each other. The 
straight telepathic hypothesis can point to some evidence, but not as 
yet the hypothesis of telepathy through personalities. 

And “a few facts,” normally imparted, is precisely what, in many 
cases, it is made certain that the psychics do not get. Dr. E. P. B. 
should also remember that secondary personalities are psychical enti- 


ties, and that while they “ act ” wonderfully, the rule is that they act 
themselves. 


A: clergyman, one of the leaders in his denomination, whose name 
has not been associated with Psychical Research, writes: 
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“The best of luck to the great work! I grow in the conviction 
that you are in the gravest work now done anywhere on earth.” 

On the other hand, several personal friends have written warn- 
ing us of the dire consequences, certain to accrue if we continue to 
“ dabble ” with “ uncanny ” matters. One went so far as to declare 
that to keep on investigating raps occurring in our own house would 
entail “ spiritual, mental and physical damnation.” The raps come 
spontaneously, other phenomena go on whether we note it or not, and 
the raps ceased (at least for the time being) and we feel and act 
much the same. The answers to such kindly warnings is in the words 
of John Sterling (See Carlyle’s “ John Sterling,” Part II, Chap. IT). 

“T could plunge into the bottom of hell, if I were sure of finding 
the devil there and getting him strangled.” 


Query: “ Where can the new Psychic Research Quarterly most 
conveniently be obtained ?” 
Of Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City, who are the publishers in 


this country. The price of a single issue is $1.00, and for a year 
$4.00. 


A psychologist who has for some time pursued the avocation of 
pointing out to Sir Oliver Lodge what a dunce he is, was asked by 
us to Vary his method of pointing out holes which are visible to 
everybody, by paying attention to just one designated strongly evi- 
dential case of short compass. He replied: 

“T regard that type of argument as unfair. There is no reason 
to suppose that your case carries with it the clue to its explanation. 
If it does, well and good! Some one may find it; and I am quite 
prepared to give you my,guess if your material contains clues ade- 
quate for guessing. What we can do in these matters is to take those 
cases that furnish a clue, and from the nature of the clue apply the 
probabilities to those that do not contain clues,—and they are many.” 

Did any subject besides Psychical Research ever have such logic 
applied to it? The material which we announce is unevidential or 
only to a low degree evidential is annihilated by valiant warriors 
with a shout of triumph, but material which we present as strongly 
evidential of the supernormal it is “ unfair ” to expect them to face. 
But how long do they expect that the discerning will be favorably 
impressed? We keep piling up evidential cases and multiplying wit- 
nesses of character and intelligence, and they keep declining to face 
such cases and knocking down men of straw. Their reason as stated 
above, is that the strong cases may not carry with them their clue. 
And that is true,—though we multiply folios of paper to state them 
fully, with every circumstantial fact which exhaustive search has 
shown can bear upon them—these cases do not carry the clues for 
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their normal solution. If there had been clues were none of ‘us who 
investigated competent to discover them? If only a laboratory pro- 
fessor of psychology is competent and if he is so interested that he 
pours out articles made up of quotations from authors whose igno- 
rance has been exposed, and of evasions, would not it be worth while 
for him to look for clues in one case of moderate compass which we 
recommend? No law obliges him to discourse upon the subject at all, 
but if he is to discourse, surely it is his duty to meet the real evidence. 
The case recommended to him could be examined by him de novo 
with a quarter of the trouble taken to punish dead men and cripples. 
All the witnesses but one are living, and all will testify, if there is 
anything left unsaid. He may employ all his sleuth-hounds to search 
out the “clues” which he feels certain have escaped vigilance. So 
long as he and his like fail to examine and discuss a single first-class 
case, but only sneer, insinuate, and thumb noses at those who have 
laboriously investigated, they are in a pitiful situation, and should 
learn the prudence of silence. 


F. W. V. says: “ Most of the members of the society here whom 
I have met know nothing about the organization of the institute ; 
frequently inquiries have been made as to whether there were any 
other officers. It would be well to publish each year a brief notice of 
the annual meeting, a list of the officers elected, and a very brief 
explanation of its organization. * * *” . 

The editor heartily agrees with you, and thinks it fairly certain 
that after certain changes in the organization of the institute are 
effected, the course recommended will be adopted. 


F. W. V. continues: ‘‘ The membership has not grown in propor- 
tion to the population of the country. Scientists will take an interest 
in this matter only when a sufficiently large number of people become 
sufficiently well interested in it to make it impossible for them to 
ignore it any longer. When that time comes if the society remains in 
obscurity the endowments will probably go to colleges and uni- 
versities, * * *” 

The society membership increased by one-fifth last year. The 
rank and influence of a scientific organization is not in proportion to 
its membership and popularity. Nevertheless, we of course welcome 
all who have an interest in our inquiries, and believe in our method 
of pursuing them. It is probable that, few scientific societies in this 
country are better known to the masses, which of course is not saying 
much. The society cannot now embrace a quarter of its opportuni- 
ties for investigation for lack of adequate funds, it is true, and needs 
an endowment of $2,000,000. But, starting with nothing, in fourteen 
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years it has reached about $230,000, and the largest gift of all has 
been consummated since Dr. Hyslop’s death. 


“For awhile no more Proceedings should be published but all 
energies concentrated upon the Journal and, without increasing its 
size, it should be improved as much as possible. * * *” 

If we should cease publishing Proceedings, containing longer 
studies of special value to students, there would be those who would 
complain as loudly as you would applaud. We will “improve” the 
Journal as much as possible, and our readers can help by sending, or 
pointing out, good material. 


A lady sends a photograph of her shoes in a certain position, say- 
ing that she put them in another and a few minutes afterward found 
them in the situation represented, also the photograph of a necktie 
protruding from a drawer, its end on the handle of the next higher 
drawer, though she had shortly before shut it, as she believes, in the 
drawer. She wants to know “ How do you explain it?” 

This is an example of the queries which we are supposed to 
answer ex cathedra. But the testimony could have been given, ex- 
actly as it was given, supposing that you were (1) Insane, and 
imagined that the position of the articles changed; (2) A hysteric 
who changed the positions in amnesia; (3) Merely forgetful, not 
remembering correctly what you did; (4) Non-observant and absent- 
minded. The tie, for example, might conceivably have caught on 
your sleeve button and been pulled partly out as you shut the drawer, 
without your perceiving it. (5) Deceived by another person who for 
fun or malice, stole in unperceived and changed the position of ar- 
ticles, knowing your love of the mysterious. (6) Witness to real 
cases of telekinesis. 

Unless in a position to determine all the conditions, it is impossible 
to render a judgment. We are investigators, not diviners. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Psychology of Conviction. By JosepH Jastrow, Professor of Psychology 
in the University of Wisconsin. Houghton Mifflin and Company, Boston 
and New York, 1918. Pp. 387. Price, $2.50. 

The title to this book is that of the first chapter. All the other chapters, 
while the subjects are distinct from this, are discussions that are interspersed 
with observations affecting the problems of conviction and so the work has a 
unity that would not be at first apparent in the titles to chapters. This is 
acknowledged virtually by the author in the statement that thé book consists 
of material published previously in various periodicals cemented together by 
some such connection as I have stated. 

The portions of it having interest for psychic researchers are the chapters 
on “The Will to Believe in the Supernatural,” “The Case of Palladino,” 
“Fact and Fable in Animal Psychology,” and “ Malicious Animal Magnetism ” 
of Mrs.-Eddy. It is not necessary to go into any lengthy review of these chap- 
ters here as they would lead us far into discussions which would only result in 
acknowledging in the end much truth on both sides, tho Professor Jastrow 
thinks the truth is all on one side, so far as the problem of the supernormal is 
concerned. But he limits his discussion to those forms of it where he can have 
the prepossessions of his colleagues on his side and in some respects mis- 
represents the facts by lugging in the general conceptions by which they are 
to be adjudged. There is too much truth in many, perhaps most of his obser- 
vations, to undertake criticism. There is so much healthy scepticism, and not 
a little justifiable, or at least excusable irony and sarcasm, that it would mis- 
represent our own attitude to criticize the book adversely. We are not dis- 
posed to do so, as style and opinion invoke too much sympathy to put our- 
selves where we should be interpreted as more antagonistic than we really are. 
But Professor Jastrow is quarrelling with the lay public and in) doing so in- 
vokes conceptions like the “ supernatural,” “ witchcraft,’ and other doctrines 
which are supposed to name settled questions and in that way diverts the mind 
from the facts which might have a most important interest for psychology 
without being either “ natural” or “ supernatural.” There is too much think- 
ing in these worn out terms. It satisfies the prejudices of the academic man 
to condemn the “ supernatural” when in fact you cannot make that idea clear 
until you have fixed exactly the limits of the “natural” and that has never 
been done. It only happens to be a superstition of the scientific man that the 
“supernatural” is impossible, just as it is the superstition of the credulous 
believer that the “supernatural” is everywhere lying around loose. In fact 
there is no difference between the two things except in the matter of mere 
frequency. Professor Jastrow ought to know this. What we in psychic re- 
search are trying to do is to ascertain facts and we are as indifferent to the 
question whether they are “natural” or “supernatural” as a man in the 
streets of New York is to the reptiles that infest the African jungle. Apart 
from this position of Professor Jastrow the volume will prove of much inter- 
est to all intelligent psychic researchers. 

What is said about Palladino is said from the standpoint of the conjurer. 
Professor Jastrow, however, is not to blame for assuming that position. Her 
defenders assumed’ it and offer every excuse for the academic man to adjudge 
the case accordingly. As the present review takes up no cudgels for that 
case, but insists and always has insisted that she should have been studied as 
an hysteric, he can sympathize fully with Professor Jastrow and his opponents 
without paying much attention to. either of them. Some day when we have 
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studied the subconscious more carefully and understand its liabilities to 
automatism from foreign stimuli, we shall understand such cases as Palladino 
much better than by pinning our faith to the knowledge of conjurers. Those 
who attached so much value to the case are most to blame for the animad- 
versions of Professor Jastrow which, tho conceived from irrelevant general- 
izations that are mere statements of experience, have so much justification that 
= a accord him and his colleagues the right to urge such cautions.—J. 


The Vital Message. By Sr ArtHur Conan Doyte. George H. Doran Co., 

N. Y., 1919. Pp. 161. $1.25. 

The Christian Church, when it neglects what is esteemed by multitudes as 
sacred truth or equally sacred dyty, rouses criticism and revolt which indeed 
may go too far, but which is quit® natural, and may be merited. In such cases 
allegiance to Christ, and to the teachings of the New Testament; is often pro- 
fessed as strenuously as the ecclesiastical organization is called to account. It 
was so during the American movement for the abolition of slavery; it is so 
now that evidences of the world of spirits, of more or less similar nature to 
those alleged in the Scriptures, are believed in by many who profess to have 
experienced or inspected them,:and yet are generally looked upon askance by 
Church authorities. This is merely stating a patent fact. 

Sir Conan Doyle is doing in this little book what he has done before; cit- 
ing evidences of spirit survival and traceable spirit activity, and reprehending 
the backwardness of the Church in failing to become acquainted with and to 
utilize these evidences. He is also urging that the Old Testament, with the 
exception of certain parts, is unworthy of association with the New Testa- 
ment as though it were entitled to be a present day guide in principles and 
conduct, and that it ought, in the main, frankly to be set aside. 

This last topic hardly comes within our purview of comment, though argu- 
ments could easily be made against the extreme course advocated, as unfeas- 
ible, unnecessary and unwise. To disregard the historical evolution of the 
dominant religion of the civilized races, which is related to the Hebrew stem 
as the water lily is related to its stem in the river-ooze, would be a most un- 
scientific course. And to disregard the Hebrew records would leave much in 
the New Testament dark and meaningless. Plenty of New Testaments are 
now printed apart from the Old Testament. The only thing which can estab- 
lish the distinctions in evaluation which Sir Arthur thinks called for, and 
lessen the hold which he considers that the Old Testament as distinguished 
from the New still has upon many minds to their detriment, is to continue the 
process of education which seems to be well under way. The remedy i is prob- 
ably if teaching that the advancing tide of the Biblical literature in its his- 
torical promulgation has always marked the highest point of spiritual develop- 
ment, which was low indeed at the time of the earliest records, and in abso- 
lute repudiation, not apology, for the morality of the Old Testament, wher- 
ever it is in conflict with that of the New Testament. 

There is much in the little volume which is food for thought. The person 
who has a mature and well balanced mind need not to be harmed by it. Few 
intellectual weaklings will read it, anyway. 

Attention is properly called to the parallels between ohinthintinis believed 
on Scriptural authority and modern phenomena, and to the logical difficulty 
of accepting the former simply because set down in a revered book and sum- 
marily waving aside current testimony, corroborated and cross-examined. 
The author believes that what might be called a rediscovery of active relations 
actually existing between denizens of the “two worlds” would vivify the 
church and deepen the currents of personal religion. 

Of course minor blemishes in the book may be pointed out. For example, it 
is hardly fair to the late Madame Palladino to quote the statement of the man 
who says “che saw her cheat in the most childish and barefaced fashion” (p. 
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41). So the “man of the street” would have said of Miss Burton, (Proceed- 
ings A. S. P. R., Vol. V) if he had seen her toss a tambourine with her teeth. 
But when one learns that she readily assented to the taking the flashlight 
photographs which revealed what was being done, he must realize that Miss 
Burton had not been normally conscious of what she did in what was really 
an altered state of consciousness. Similarly, fair-minded and trained observ- 
ers of Palladino have held that the occasional “ cheating” was not conscious 
but was the physical response to the subconscious desire that things should 
happen at a time when they were not happening in the usual way, and that 
this was the reason the acts were “childish and barefaced.” That is, if she 
had been a deliberate pretender she would have covered up her acts better. 

And it is hardly correct to allege that the “aim of Psychic Science” is to 
“show you by material and scientific tests (hat the soul and personality sur- 
vive”, unless the author means something else than the Societies for Psy- 
chical Research would understand by the term Psychic Science. The object 
which actuates genuine scientific inquiry in this field is the discovery of facts, 
whatever they may be, and the laws underlying facts. 

Some of the books mentioned with respect do not seem to the reviewer to 
be judiciously selected, notably “ Thy Son Liveth”, the genuineness of which 
there are grave reasons for suspecting. And the author would do well to be 
cautious on the subject of spirit photographs. 

But it is not worth while dwelling upon what may be esteemed blemishes. 
The book, while it is not one calculated to convince the most rigidly scientific 
minds, is among the best, in small compass, for popular reading, and may set 


many at work studying the source-books wherein evidence is systematically 
laid down.—W. F. P. 


The Adventures of a Modern Occultist. By Oriver Brann. New York. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1920. 


Although this is intended to be a serious book, the author has such a 
charming, imaginative style that the reader is constantly tempted to think he 
is perusing some of Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s tales. The author’s stand- 
point is a bit confusing. He properly finds fault with the spiritualists for 
assuming that only good spirits communicate, and that the next life is a happy 
summerland. But where shall we place a man who, on the one hand, believes 
in the possibility of evoking lemurs and elementals (p. 102), in the existence 
of the N rays (p. 193) and in the raising of the dead (p. 219); and, on the 
ge denies the existence of incubi (p. 162) and spirit photography 
(p. 184) ? 

A-scientific reader, dipping into the current occult reviews or a bodk like 
this, is at once amazed and confounded at the number of astonishing things 
believed to bé true on the strength of ancient’ writings, someone else’s state- 
ment, or modern experiments of which the method is concealed “ for the pub- 
lic good.” Most current writers of wonder books are taking profit by the 
practice of the Rosicrucians and Theosophists of larding their roost with 
fragments of modern science. The present writer follows this custom. Thus 
we learn (Chapter IV) that a haunting spirit can be exorcised by the “ pro- 
tective vibration ” of a tube of radium salts. But we are told that it is not yet 
well known whether it is the x 8 or y rays that produce this result. Here we 


have a single experiment, performed with no witnesses present, with no testi- 
mony as to the previous haunting, and with the locality suppressed. The 
ghost vanished after twenty seconds. What proof is there that the radium 
salts had anything to do with it? And yet I have no doubt the theory elabor- 
ated from this incident will be solemnly quoted in other books of this sort, 
as well established. 

Mr. Bland claims the spiritualists have suppressed communications affirm- 
ing the existence and activity of sex in the spirit world. He thinks (p. 47) 
that carnality does exist there, and that unbelief in the sexlessness of the 
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next life is the result of the confusion of sex with sin (p. 79). In view of his 
recent articles on the “Pineal Door” in the Occult Review, perhaps Mr. 
Bland is now able to go and see for himself. 

There are some very sensible things in the book, such as emphasis on the 
dangers of séances, and on the importance of drugs in sorcery (Chaps. VI and 
VII). It may turn out that the whole secret of the grimoires is nothing but 
the hypnotic effect of sonorous invocations plus the inhalation of various 
vapors. The mere fact that drugs were used would not decide about the 
validity of the experiences; but if they were the efficient factor, the whole 
thing is put upon a different basis. 

This book has no value for the psychical researcher, but anyone who 
wishes a pleasant hour in the region of the possible (or impossible) will find 
the Adventures worth reading.—Prescotr F. Hatt. 


Modern Spiritism: Its Science and Religion. By A. T. ScHorretp, M.D. 259 
pp. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila. 


This is an entertaining and odd book. It is odd because it is such a mix- 
ture of wise and foolish, information and blunders, quotations apt and inapt, 
shrewd observations, illogicalities and inconsequences, and because it exhibits 
such precarious balancing between facts and fear that the facts may be 
naughty and irreligious. The good doctor is very orthodox, has hankerings 
for the tree of knowledge, but is afraid that the serpent will bite him. 

In a general way the subject matter is arranged in chapters under particu- 
lar headings, but within a chapter one is constantly coming back to a par- 
ticular room by another corridor after he supposes he has finally left it, and 
sometimes runs into strange apartments not properly related to the chapter- 
edifice. Thus one is surprised in the chapter on “ Possession and Allied 
States” to find a short disquisition on psychometry. 

Dr. Schofield talks of “telepathy and allied processes”, as though these 
constituted an unquestioned and explored field, which is far from being the 
case. And he often starts a paragraph by intimations of the explanatory 
efficacy of telepathy, the subconscious mind, etc., and then brings in an in- 
stance which admittedly cannot be so explained. He believes in communicat- 
ing spirits but seems to think that evil ones are either vastly in the majority 
or that the Deity favors them in the granting of passports. Much that he 
says about mercenary mediums, the character of their performances and the 
credulity of their audiences, is of course quite justified. 

He reports occult incidents within his own experience, some tending to 
one and some to another conclusion. But one doubts his detailed accuracy 
of observation and record on observing his frequeri inaccuracies regarding 
details which are of easy access in reference books. An instance is found on 
page 20, where he speaks of the “advent” of W. Stainton Moses and D. D. 
Home and “at the same time, the wonderful talents of the Reverend Henry 
Irving, the founder of the Latter Day Saints, or. so-called Holy Apostolic 
Church, with all the wonders enacted in his services.” Irving was dead before 
Moses and Home attained prominence, his name was not Henry but Edward, 
he had not and never claimed to have any occult talents as is implied, his 
followers were never called Latter Day Saints, which is the title appropriated 
by the Mormons, and the official title of his sect was not “ Holy Apostolic 
Church”, but Catholic Apostolic Church. Many such errors appear. David 
Dunglas Home becomes “ Douglas D. Home”; the founding of the Society 
for Psychical Research is put at 1891 instead of 1882; it is incorrectly stated 
that Mrs. Piper “denied she ever had any communications with the de- 
parted”; the “opportune conversion” of Sir Oliver Lodge is stated to have 
taken place during the Great War; it is declared that Mrs. Piper was “ex- 
posed in fraudulent practices”, which is untrue; Richard Hodgson receives 
the title of “ Professor”, which was never his; Professor Newbold, of Penn- 
sylvania, becomes “ Professor Newbolt”; and so on. It is said that spiritism 
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s “the child of Theosophy”, that is, the child was born before its mother. 
On page 101 readers are informed that “ Professor Hyslop” died some years 
ago, early enough for William James to pass upon the validity of messages 
claiming to be from his spirit! And on page 32 they are gravely told that 
belief in communication from the dead “ mainly rests on this work of one 
medium, Mrs. Piper”, while belief in genuine “ physical manifestations (levi- 
tation, sounds, lights, etc.”) being real and not fraudulent, rests on the work 
of Eusapia Palladino! !” 

There is considerable good material in the book, but one must tread with 
wary step amidst the not infrequent erroneous statements of fact, misleading 
arrangements of material, and contradictory reasonings.—W. F. P 


Modern Psychical Phenomena. By Herewarp Carrtncton. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. New York. 1919. Pp. 331. Price, $2.50. 


This book is a summary of the whole field of psychic research with some 
other phenomena not necessarily related to the subject. It is perhaps the best 
work done by Mr. Carrington. It is largely the summarized work of others, 
but will interest readers who wish to find the facts epitomized. There is little 
theoretical explanation in the work, at least of a systematic type. That does 
not make it any the worse. It is not necessary to enter into any detailed criti- 
cism of the book tho that might be done from the scientific point of view. 
Such criticism, however, would only conceal the real interest of the facts 
quoted. 

There are perhaps two things, however, which should be noticed in cor- 
rection. On page 16 Mr. Carrington says: “ Dr. Hyslop and others have con- 
tended that the primary point of importance, in such a case,” referring to 
Eusapia Palladino, “is to study the condition of the medium, from the point 
of view of psychological instability, and ascertain whether or not hysteria be 
present in such a case. I should contend, on the other hand, that the primary 
question to be settled should be: Do physical objects move without contact? 
after which, if that were once established, the secondary or subsidiary ques- 
tion would be the state of the medium’s mind during the production of the 
manifestations,” etc. 

This statement is misleading. I have never contended that the “ primary” 
object of studying such a case was settlement of hysteria in it, but that all 
such cases should be approached through the possibilities of hysteria, and if it 
was present, the question of fraud was excluded. Mr. Carrington forgets the 
radical distinction between the problem of the supernormal and the wholly 
separate problem of convincing the scientific man and the public. You can 
more easily convince them by showing the existence of hysteria and abnormal 
psychology in such cases than by approaching them through the point of view 
of conjuring and as the whole problem of psychic research is more or less one 
of “abnormal” psychology, the proper thing for an intelligent man is to de- 
prive his critics of the first plausible excuse for impeaching the phenomena. 
Mr. Carrington does not know how to defend himself. It may be that the 
“primary” object for the conjurer is the question of moving physical objects, 
but that is not the first thing the psychic researcher has to consider, but the 
defensibility of evidence. 

The second matter is the indorsement of the phenomena of Mrs. Lee. In 
my article on the subject I did not indorse the supernormal character of any- 
thing. All that the photographs interested me for was the fact, that, accepting 
the phenomena as genuine, they were not spirit photographs. Mr. Carrington 
seems to think them evidence of that. I do not think them such, but simply 
baffling on any theory but fraud, and I did not indorse a thing that Mr. Keeler 
did. I simply recognized that it was difficult to impeach Mrs. Lee for fraud in 
her own work. The Keeler work I had to discount because he would not 
submit to investigation and I made this clear in the report, tho I was careful 
not to accuse him of fraud. I had not the evidence for this. I could only 
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mark the coincidences between his work and the statements of Mrs. Lee, 
throwing the whole responsibility for the data upon her observations and 
assertions, except in two of the photographs which exempted her testimony 
from consideration, and these I could not regard as conclusive. But Mr. Car- 
rington seems to have accepted the results on their superficial character. The 
paper by Dr. Walter F. Prince makes this evident, tho it does not affect many 
of the photographs of Mrs. Lee’s own making. These, however, are palpably 
not spiritistic in their appearance. 

The book as a whole does not go beyond the journalistic type of work and 
was probably not intended to be more. As a summary of facts it will do its 
work with a sympathetic public, tho it will not appeal to the scientific man as 
convincing of any view or explanation of the facts.—J. H. H. 


Experiments in Psychical Science: Levitation, Contact and the Direct Voice. 
By W. J. Crawrorp, D. Sc. Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, the Mu- 
nicipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Extra-Mural Lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering, Queen’s University of Belfast. Author of the “Reality of 


Psychic Phenomena,” etc. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1919. 
Pp. 201. Price, $2.00. 


Readers will remember the review of Dr. Crawford’s remarkable experi- 
ments on levitation. The present volume reports a continuation of experiments 
described in “ The Reality of Psychic Phenomena,” and involves a large num- 
ber of very careful investigations to determine the nature and extent of the 
“mechanical” forces implicated in his phenomena. It is not possible here to 
give an adequate account of the new volume. We can only recommend it to 
readers as one of the best in regard to a certain type of physical phenomena. 
Sir William Crookes never published his results over his own signature, 
except certain summaries in letters to a scientific periodical at the time. But 
Dr. Crawford has taken up the phenomena of levitation and carried on experi- 
ments which scientific sceptics will have to notice or set themselves down as 
too biased to listen to facts, and this regardless of any explanation whatever. 
They have, however, come across supersensible physical forces frequently 
enough to make them pause before dogmatically denying what is here reported. 
They may have to be repeated by others, but that need is not a justification 
for neglecting the allegations of Dr. Crawford. The experiments are too 
carefully performed and the results accord too clearly with the weil known 
laws of Mechanics to invite the scepticism which the theories of Spiritualism 
have usually to meet. Dr. Crawford is dealing with transceadental Mechan- 
ics, if I may use that term to indicate something conforming to mechanical 
laws and yet not accessible to the senses except in its effects. 

The new results in the volume include some that show a decrease in the 
weight of the medium as well as instances of increase of it. "When the table 
is levitated in the air there is an increase of the medium’s weight and when it 
is pressed down on the floor so that it cannot be lifted easily by others there 
is a decrease in the medium’s weight. It is not necessary to describe the 
experiments here. 

Then Dr. Crawford tried the effect of pushing and pulling the table and 
found the corresponding effect on the medium. He put a screen between the 
table and the medium and it prevented the levitation. He tried this same 
experiment with a coffee sack and the result was the same, but noting that the 
clothing on her body did not prevent the effect he wrapped the sack closely 
around her body and got abortive movements of the table, showing that under 
certain conditions the screen or cloth was not impenetrable to this new 
“ force.” 

He also tried to find if there was any detectible connection between the 
phenomena and electrical conduction by the “force” and the results were 
negative. Experiments with “contact”: that is, with hands on the table by 
the medium, stopped the levitation. Then he constructed a table which he 
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could suspend to the ceiling by scales and with wings on it that would cause 
a bell to,ring when pressed by the hands to the extent of two pounds and 
found that the table would weigh 26 pounds more than its natural weight, tho 
the bell did not ring, showing that unconscious muscular action would not 
account for the whole. Then with another psychic he tried for independent 
voices with trumpets and took a phonographic record of it. But he was not 
satisfied with the results and I mention the experiment only as a part of the 
record of experiments. 

But readers should go to the book. We cannot give a proper account of it 
here. Dr. Crawford is convinced of the spiritistic interpretation of the phe- 
nomena because of the relation of the “co-operators” (controls) to the phe- 
nomena. The physical phenomena alone do not prove it, but he thinks the 
mental phenomena in connection with them and other phenomena associated 
with his experiments with the same group justify the belief that spirits are 
necessary for producing the results. He, however, speaks rather disparagingly 
of mental phenomena on the whole because in his experience he found the 
medium’s mind so complicated with all his results. But he ought not to put 
forth this argument for the reason that he even admits that his problem is 
independent of the question whether the “co-operators ” might be dissociated 
personalities or different brain centers of the medium, in which case she is as 
much complicated—and from the lack of evidence such as we produce for 
spirits more complicated—with the physical phenomena than the mind of the 
ordinary medium with mental results. It is no doubt his small experience with 
mental phenomena that moves him to this view. He admits the strong bias 
of a physicist, but does not see that physical phenomena alone are never evi- 
dence of spirits until their existence and connection with them has first been 
proved. Moreover he seems not to know that those of us who take the spir- 
itistic view maintain that the mind of the medium is always complicated with 
spiritistic phenomena, whether mental or physical, and hence his difficulty 
comes from assuming that we cannot prove the existence of spirits until the 
messages show no contamination with the medium’s mind. No doubt the best 
evidence would involve that purity of contents, but it may be we shall never 
get any such conditions. In the meantime the mental phenomena are the only 
evidence we have and the physical phenomena would have no interest in that 
connection but fdr their complication with such types as reflect spiritistic 
sources and the whole has to receive one general explanation in source, tho it 
may not be the only cause involved. 

But the most important thing in his work is the discov ery of the natural 
mechanical connection between mediumistic phenomena and ordinary physical 
science. The phenomena are less “ miraculous” than they seem to many minds 
and conform exactly to the principles of Mechanics in all but the detection and 
measuring of the “force” connected with the levitation. He was unable to 
weigh it or the “ spiritual body”, tho the loss of eight pounds in some experi- 
ments, or less, suggested that he had succeeded. But the quick resumption of 
the normal weight suggested that he had not weighed this “ psychic matter ” 
as he calls it. His results in this respect recall Dr. Macdougall’s experiments 
which we published many years ago in the Journal. Cf. Vol. I, pp. 237-244. 
They also suggest a speculation which I called attention to in Volume IV of 
the Proceedings, Appendix, and in which I showed facts which tend to show 
that spirit might not be subject to the law of impenetrability. His experi- 
ments tended to suggest that his “ psychic matter ” was impenetrable, but when 
the proper conditions were observed it seemed penetrable. But then this might 
not have been the spirit. It might have been that “ matter ”, “‘ force” or form 
of “energy” which is connected with the vital functions and revealed in 
Kilner’s experiments with the aura, in which he found two of these, cor- 
responding to the distinction between the “ spiritual” and the “vital body.” 
The fact was not proved beyond the existence of a double-aura, but the prob- 
lem should be looked into. At any rate Dr. Crawford has opened up compli- 
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cated problems at this point and proved one thing; namely, that the laws of 
Mechanics are not violated in levitation, and suggests, from the supersensible 
nature of this “energy”, that there is a greater unity in the nature of things 
than the Cartesian philosophy maintains.—J. H. H. 


The Message of Anne Simon. Foreword by Orto Torney Simon. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. Pp. 145. 


Anne Simon, we are told by her husband the scribe, passed into the higher 
life in August, 1916. The message ‘iis in the nature of a revelation to her hus- 
band, automatically written under inspirational influences in the space of 
twenty-five days. There was no trance condition, the pencil moved unguided 
by the writer. The message is designated a world-message and is a joy- 
message—* There is no Death.” 

Mr. Simon states that “Anne Simon was a woman of unusual gifts, culti- 
vation and charm. Her chosen arts were music and literature. She was an 
accomplished French and Italian scholar and left a journal which shows her 
also as the creative literary artist. She possessed an unusual super-vitality to 
arouse others to the fulfillment of ideals and action.” 

In a letter written some time before her passing over, she writes: “I am 
developing strangely—and it is so curious. It is entirely outside my volition. 
| am being guided, led, moulded, changed by some unseen hand and power. 
These are no idle words. Something is working in and on me. Sometimes 
the buffeting hither and thither seems cruel—other times new riches come to 
me, the beauties of which I have never dreamed. And the beautiful part of it 
is that I am pursued by Love. I have only to look up and stretch out my 
hands, and there it is. I can draw to myself what I will. I feel a wonderful 
power which I don’t dare to use or perhaps I do not know how to use it—or 
is it possible I have no use for it?” 

With these statements in mind, it is not difficult to see how Mr. Simon’s 
pencil came to write such messages as (p. 28) “ Tell them to love and be 
kind, Dick. And now they know, as I am telling you, they should not fear; 
only each one must work on his little earth-plot, and raise flowers, and dig 
the earth,...and pull weeds from his neighbor’s plot....Tell them often to 
reach over, Dick, for while they do this, they will see flowers that were not 
there before....A flower...yes, you are right...it is like the baby! 

“Tell mortals not to wish to see spirit faces, but to open their hearts and 
send their aspirations skyward like an incense—it will be star-glittered. 

“Tell mortals now that I have given them this message to make their 
burdens joy-burdens, carrying them lightly, laughingly, happily, walking 
swiftly and with earth serenity toward the goal which will be the mansion for 
which they are prepared in our Realm, where may be sensed an exquisite and 
immediate fruition. Believe and know with new faith and full conviction— 
there is no death—I have told this to the world——mortals for their 
regeneration.” 

That of course is a very pretty idea and has been the theme of countless 
well meant sermons for centuries past—and carries as much weight—no more. 

The message to those of us accustomed to real proof of discarnate memory 
and intelligence and identity is rather vaporous and sentimental. But for the 
husband automatist they no doubt breathe a presence and a certainty of joy 
that many will envy though they cannot share. 

“We live, my Beloved—You cannot emphasize this too strongly, and the 
realization of this truth should lighten the world the moment it is given to 
the world by you. ”(?) One cannot see precisely why there is any likelihood 
that “the world” will be apt to accept the message of Mr. and Mrs. Simon 
as being more impressive or enlightening than that of dozens of others to 
whom it gives scant attention. There is no special indication of: humility in 
this claim or that which immediately follows it. 

“Do not delay after I have given you this series of letters. There will be 
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a last one; when, I cannot tell you now. Then act. Your own judgment, 
with the added opinion of those who have had more experience, will suggest 
the form of publication.” (p. 42.) 

And there is a neat way of finishing an argument with—“I have told 
you ”—as though that settled everything—whereas it really raises questions 
one must deplore as he reads between the lines the husband’s confidence. 

No, this work proves nothing. There are one or two touches of veridical 
character in the substance and in the form. But on the whole the work is a 
poetic prose attempt that will leave researchers unsatisfied, though appreciative 
of what seems sincere purpose.—G. O. T 


Death, the Gate of Life? (Mors. Janua Vitae?) By H. A. Datras. With In- 
troduction by Wm. F. Barrerr. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 
1919. Pp. 147. Price, $1.50. 


This is an American edition of the work that has been on the market for 
some years in England. The author is well known to us and this is only one 
of her volumes that is very useful to students of psychic research. We have 
previously reviewed it in the Journal and do not need to repeat the review. 
Our object here is to call attention to the American edition which can be 
secured more easily than the English one. The author writes from personal 
knowledge and experiments and the work is as well done as any scientific man 
would do it who is presenting it to the popular mind. It summarizes the work 
of the English Society while other volumes by the same author deal with her 
own work in experiment.—J. H. H. 


Spirit Power. By May Tuirza Cuurcuitt. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York, 1918. Pp. 64. 


You would think from the title to this book that it had something to do 
with the influence of the discarnate upon the living. But it is nothing of the 
sort. It is only playing on both words. The author is evidently one of those 
who thinks spirit is merely a poetic and perhaps ecstatic state of mind. The 
writing shows merely the emotional view of things and no realization of the 
concepts used. This is the reason that religion makes no headway with intelli- 
gent people. It relies on poetry for its sustenance and asserts dogma which 
it cannot prove and which is antagonistic to science. One might wish that he 
could give an intelligible meaning to the author’s language, but he could do 
it only in terms of emotions, not in terms of verifiable facts—J. H. H. 


Fear Not the Crossing. Written down by Gat WitttaAMs. Edward J. Clode, 
New York. Pp. 126. 


This is one of the best books of its particular class. “ Gail Williams” is 
the nom de plume of a lady of high intelligence who studied at Bryn 
Mawr College. The introduction shows cultivation, and educated com- 
monsense in particular. The author, indeed, leans a little backward from 
the perpendicular when she says that her experiences as a psychic “‘ was 
in no scientific sense a proof of anything whatever”, unless she means that 
the experience was no absolute proof, by itself, of the particular hypothesis of 
spirit communication, and that is not what her words seem to imply. Cer- 
tainly, if she has reported correctly the facts stated in the introduction, she 
has had evidence, tending in the direction of proof, of some source of infor- 
mation extraneous to the consciousness and subconsciousness of herself and 
the other persons present at some of her experiments. It is true that there is 
no way, at present, of determining “the possible proportion [my italics] of 
the medium’s subconsciousness” in the totality of the messages, but such 
transmitted facts, some of an unusual and striking character, as she never 
normally knew, could not have originated in her subconsciousness. Ex nihilo 
nihil fit: out of nothing in the subconsciousness nothing can come. 
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One could wish for a fuller account of the evidential factor in the intro- 
duction, but as far as it goes it is satisfactory in quality and treatment, and 
one feels that a candid and discriminating mind has been busy upon the facts. ° 
And for the especial purpose of introducing the messages which the compiler 
makes it her chief business to report, she has perhaps given an adequate 
account. : 

The messages, dealing with the other world, its relations with this, and the 
ethical principles and practical maxims which insure well being, are pro- 
fessedly not evidential in the strict sense. Neither are the epistles of St. John. 
But there is a general correspondence between what is said here and what we 
find elsewhere in automatic writings which are also attended by an evidential 
factor, and it is reasonable to assign a certain weight to this correspondence. 

Besides, the teachings are of a lofty ethical order, are marked by a “ sweet 
reasonableness ”, and I am convinced, from a rather extensive experience in 
therapeutical and reconstructive psychology, that they will work out well to 
the benefit of readers, particularly those who are in need of consolation be- 
cause of bereavement or the apprehension of death. 

One might question one or two statements on theological grounds, but he 
should first be sure that, in their condensed and oracular form, he has cor- 
rectly grasped their intended meaning. And there is manifested, in the record 
dated February 26th, a misunderstanding of the methods and spirit character- 
istic of “scientists” in psychical inquiry, which is rather suggestive of the 
intrusion of the medium’s own misinformation. But not necessarily so, since 
it is unlikely that spirits know everything, or are immune from errors regard- 
ing earthly movements.. If these messages are indeed, in their main purport, 
from a spirit, he is likely to receive correction, on this point, from spirits more 
conversant, whether from memory or from present participation, with the true 
methods, spirit and responses, of scientific psychical research_—W. F. P. 


Phenomena of Materialisation. By Baron von ScHRENCK-Norzinc. Trans- 
lated by E. E. Fournier p’Atse, D.Sc. Pp. XII+ 340, with 225 illustra- 
tions. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. $15.00. 


The editor of the Journal is not yet ready to express any opinion in regard 
to the exhibits and text of this formidable book. He has thus far failed to 
find, among all the numerous descriptions of the precautions taken, one state- 
ment that the black cloth which, as the cabinet was constructed in room after 
room, lined it on floor, ceiling and walls, and which partly conceal the chair, 
was ever explored thoroughly underneath. If there is any statement that 
more than the hem was examined, it has escaped notice. It is not clear why, 
at least in one of the cabinets, black paint could not have been tried, instead 
of cloth. A number of other questions come to mind, but the time for asking 
them has not arrived, and perhaps a more thorough examination of the evi- 
dence may remove the necessity of asking some of them. 

The following review is taken from the Psychic Research Quarterly, 
Vol. I, No. 3: 

“Books of real importance in Psychical Research are all too few and far 
between, but however widely opinions may differ about the investigations 
described in this volume—and they are certain to become the center of much 
controversy—there can be no doubt that they constitute by far the most note- 
worthy contribution to the subject which has been made in recent years. 

“The case of ‘ Eva C.,’ which the author describes with the greatest thor- 
oughness, must unquestionably be ranked with those of D. D. Home, Eusapia 
Palladino, Mrs. Piper, Miss Goligher, and a few others, as one of the great 
classical cases in the history of Psychical Research. 

“This would still be true even if, as some facile critics will instantly 
assert, the phenomena described were wholly fraudulent. For the hypothesis 
of fraud would involve problems of method, of motive and of the psychology 
of deception only less interesting than those which arise if the phenomena are 
accepted as genuine. 
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“For the benefit of readers who are wholly unacquainted with the case I 
may explain that these phenomena consist in the apparent “ materialization ” 
by the entranced medium—thoroughly searched and adequately controlled 
throughout—of masses of a plastic substance which may take forms ranging 
from amorphous streamers, ribbons and patches to comparatively clearly de- 
fined heads and, hands or even full length figures. These usually appear flat 
as if cut out of paper, but sometimes give the appearance of a mask-like relief. 
They seem to be extruded from and subsequently re-absorbed into the body of 
the medium—generally via the mouth—and have been observed when she has 
been completely nude. They can readily be photographed by flashlight, and 
some two hundred such photographs are produced in this volume. There is 
therefore no question of ‘hallucination’ or, in this sense, of faulty observa- 
tion, and critics who are—not unnaturally—unwilling to accept the phenomena 
and their astounding implications at their face value must concentrate on the 
question of whether the medium could, under the conditions imposed, have 
introduced the objects photographed into the séance room, have produced, 
displayed, and finally concealed them without discovery. 

“T have no doubt that many people will adopt this view at once, but 
although I freely confess that the whole case puzzles me more than any other 
with which I am acquainted, I equally have no hesitation in saying that this 
view involves difficulties at least comparable with those which impede our 
acceptance of the phenomena as genuine. 

“It must be admitted that, although there is no positive evidence of fraud, 
there are—quite apart from the intrinsic incredibility of the phenomena—a 
number of features which, at first sight, appear extraordinarily suspicious. 

“Chief among these is the fact that many of the ‘ materializations’ closely 
resemble, at first sight, drawings or photographs cut out of some fabric or 
other, sometimes even showing marks suggestive of folds in paper. When it 
is added that some of the photographed heads bear an unmistakable resemb- 
lance to portraits which appeared at different times on the front page of Le 
Miroir, and that on one occasion the letters MIRO appeared on one of the 
phenomena, the sceptic will at once think that the whole question is settled. 
But he will be wrong; for the troublesome thing about this case is that, just 
when one thinks one has really got to the root of the mystery one lights on 
some detail which completely upsets the comforting theory of fraud which 
one was building up. In this case, for instance, the trouble is, that, although 
the heads in question resemble the Miroir portraits, they are found, on close 
examination, not to be identical with them, and further, to differ from them in 
certain respects which cannot be accounted for by any process of ‘ retouching’ 
or ‘painting over.’ Perhaps the most telling point of all is that when actual 
Miroir portraits were photographed for purposes of comparison the pattern 
due to the half tone block used for reproducing the portraits was visible, 
whereas no such marking could be detected in the original photographs of the 
‘materialized’ phenomena. It seems fairly clear then that these phenomena, 
however much they may resemble Miroir portraits in certain respects, are not 
actual sheets torn from the Miroir and exhibited, or even photographic repro- 
ductions of them. 

“Space does not permit me to discuss in detail all the other interesting 
and puzzling features of the case, but the above should suffice to indicate how 
great are the difficulties which beset any honest critic who attempts to attribute 
the phenomena to fraud. 

“It is, however, necessary to touch briefly on the most plausible theory of 
fraud which has yet been put forward, namely, that the phenomena are pro- 
duced by regurgitation. It is known that certain persons possess the power of 
swallowing objects and bringing them up again from their stomachs at will, 
and Brown-Sequard found, in the course of experiments on digestion, that it 
is not so difficult to acquire this faculty as might be supposed. 

“It has been suggested that ‘Eva C.’ prepares drawings or photographs on 
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some material such as gold beaters’ skin, silk, chiffon, paper or the like, rolls 
them up, swallows them, and having thus evaded all searching, regurgitates 
them during the séance, unfolds and displays them, and finally swallows them 
again. This hypothesis accounts for some of the facts—e. g., that searching 
has invariably failed to bring to light any object secreted about the medium’s 
person—and accords well with the observation that the phenomena commonly 
appear to emanate from her mouth. 

“My own first hand experience of the case-is limited to some six sittings 
which I attended during ‘ Eva’s’ recent visit to London under the auspices of 
the Society for Psychical Research. Of the phenomena I then observed, all 
except one were, in my opinion, of a nature which might have been produced 
by regurgitation, although it was not very easy to suppose that they actually 
were, and the one exception was complicated by other factors. I am confident 
that, under the conditions which then obtained, regurgitation was the only 
possible means by which the effects observed could have been fraudulently 
produced. 

“ But these were quite small phenomena, and if I had, under the same con- 
ditions of search and control, observed one of the many very large ones 
reported by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, I should have been compelled to 
acknowledge it as undeniably genuine and ‘supernormal.’ One really cannot 
credit ‘Eva’ with the power of regurgitating something the size of a dressing 
gown! 

“Baron von Schrenck-Notzing describes very rigid methods of control, 
even extending to the application of an emetic immediately after a fruitful 
séance. This question of control, of course, is the crux of the whole matter. 
The only loophole for the sceptic seems to be to suppose that when the search- 
ing and control are carried out in such a way as definitely to preclude the 
introduction of comparatively large objects into the séance room, the mediym 
falls back on regurgitating small objects, and that it is only when, for some 
reason or other, the search is faulty that the large phenomena are produced. 

“ But this again involves many difficulties. In the first place it presupposes 
a remarkable ineptitude on the part of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing; in the 
second it fails to account for the differences between the Miroir portraits and 
the photographed phenomena; in the third one would expect that, when the 
search was so thorough as to force the medium to fall back on regurgitation, 
some large spurious ‘ phenomenon’ would have been discovered. But this has 
never happened. Nor are these difficulties wholly evaded by postulating com- 
plicity on the part of Mme. Bisson, the medium’s patroness, who is invariably 
present, for she fully recognizes the necessity of assuming such complicity and 
is always willing to take any practical steps to deal with this possibility. 

“It will be understood that I have not attempted to give anything like a 
full account of the case or of the difficulties connected with its assessment. I 
can only hope to have shown that it is one of quite extraordinary interest and 
complexity and not lightly to be judged on a superficial inspection. 

“ Most men possessed of any considerable.acquaintance with the established 
facts of science, will, I conceive, find it almost impossible to fit the idea of 
teleplastic materializations into their present scheme of things. Nor would it 
be right to condemn this attitude as ‘mere a priori prejudice,’ as some en- 
thusiasts will certainly do. After all, the ultimate test of any new theory or 
statement is whether it ‘ fits in’—whether, that is to say, we do more violence 
to all that mass of coherent and co6érdinated experience, which determines our 
process of reasoning, by accepting the new concepts or by rejecting them. If 
it were not so we should be compelled to accept all statements supported by 
any positive evidence, however slight. In the last analysis it is always a 
question of whether it is more difficult to suppose that a thing is true or to 
suppose that it is not true. In this case I feel as acutely as anyone the diffi- 
culties of supposing these phenomena to be true—i. ¢., genuine. But I hope I 
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have shown that there are, at least, very great difficulties about supposing that 
they are not true—i. e., that they are fraudulent. 

“Whatever may be the conclusions to which individual students may come, 
there can be no doubt that this book is of very exceptional interest and im- 
portance; it should be bought, read, and carefully studied by all who are 
interested in Psychical Research and wish to be properly acquainted with one 
of the most remarkable cases hitherto encountered—W. WHaTELY SMITH.” 


Der Kampf um die Materialisations-Phinomene. Von Dr. FREIHERR VON 
ScHreNcK-Notzinc. Miinchen. Reinhardt. 1914. S. 160. 


Schrenck-Notzing’s Materialisations-Phinomene, published in 1913, describ- 
ing his experiments with various mediums, especially with Eva C. (Marthe 
Béraud), and the results obtained in the way of apparent materializations, 
aroused a good deal of controversy. The present volume is a discussion of 
the attacks upon his experiments and an attempt to refute criticisms. 

The materializations took chiefly three forms: masses of whitish, lacey 
material proceeding from the mouth or other portions of the medium’s body; 
the same containing faces or parts of figures; faces and figures appearing 
usually upon the chest or at the side of the medium. The critics alleged that 
the whitish material was produced by the expulsion of some substance which 
the medium had swallowed before the sitting; that the faces and figures were 
photographs, drawings or prints which the medium had somehow concealed 
about her person; and that these faces and figures unfortunately resembled in 
some cases cuts of various public characters tecently published in newspapers 
and magazines. 

The present volume, in addition to recapitulating the precautions used at 
the sittings is largely composed of the opinions of various experts as to the 
possibility of the production of the phenomena in the manner suggested by the 
critics. Thus as to the swallowing of material or “rumination hypothesis,” 
various medical experts testify that no known substances could be used which 
would produce the volume and the variety of the phenomena. As to the con- 
cealment of photographs, drawings or prints by the medium, the author refers 
to the searching medical examination of the medium at each sitting, to the 
large amount of light used, to the fact that the face and hands of the medium 
were usually in full sight at all times, and to the fact that the faces and figures 
rapidly changed as shown by photographs taken a short time apart. To this 
are added the opinions of photographic and lithographic experts to the effect 
that the faces and figures appearing at the sittings (some of them life size) 
were lacking in some of the distinctive characteristics of any known methods 
of drawing, printing or photography. Finally there are given control photo- 
graphs in which the portraits published in the magazines were cut out and 
placed in the same setting as the figures appearing in the sittings, showing 
considerable differences from the latter even when the portraits were touched 
up to correspond as nearly as possible. 

There is also a discussion of Professor Morselli’s report of materializations 
in the sittings of Eusapia Palladino in 1902, which he concluded were genuine 
phenomena. There is, further, a biographical sketch of Mme. Juliette Bisson 
who had sittings with Eva C., and obtained equally good results when the 
medium was entirely nude. 

The impression one gets from the two volumes of Schrenck-Notzing is that 
every conceivable precaution against fraud was taken and every possible scien- 
tific device and test used. As in the Katie King report of Sir William 
Crookes, and in the Algiers experiments with Eva C., the phenomena were so 
remarkable that the scientific world will no doubt demand further similar 
cases before passing final judgment. Unfortunately the mediums capable of 
producing such phenomena, whether genuine or not, are few and far between. 
In any case, researchers are indebted to Schrenck-Notzing for the compre- 
hensive way in which his case is presented.—Prescorr F. HAtt. 
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